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A STUDY OF RELIGION. 


ANY of our readers have been greatly interested in the series of 
Outline Lessons—‘‘ In the Home,’’—concluded in last month’s 
Helper; and it has been suggested that some notice should also be taken 
of another set of lessons, published by the Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, and intended to be studied in conhection with the Rev. 
W. C. Gannett’s little manual. 

The entire scheme outlined by the Committee is bold and comprehen- 
sive. Its originators very properly say that their plan ‘involves courage.’’ 
But ‘‘to those teachers who really seek to re-utilize Sunday school 
teaching, it will give patience, energy, and skill to carry it through.” 
Teachers are further urged to carefully cultivate the devotional and 
reverential side of the child’s nature by means of the hymns, readings, 
and prayers. 

The Study of Religion is planned to cover the following subjects :—(i.) 
Beginnings—an attempt to.study, by comparison and contrast, the earlier 
myths and legends with later discoveries and inferences of science and 
philosophy. (ii.) The Religions of the older world—a glimpse of the 
sacred places, names, and beliefs outside of our own inheritance.  (iii.) 
The growth of the Hebrew religion—an analytical and topical study of 
the Old Testament, aiming especially to discover the ethical nobility of 
the prophets, the devoutness of the psalms, and the unfoiding thought of 
God. (iv.) The flowering of the Hebrew religion—the life and teachings 
of Jesus and Paul; the New Testament writings. (v.) The growth of 
Christianity—the Greek Church, the Roman Catholic Church, Protes- 
tantism, the heroes of the Church, its apostles and martyrs. (vi.) The 
flowering of Christianity—showing the rise and growth of the Liberal 
Christian movement, and its tendency towards a universal religion; with 
some account of its martyrs and leaders, and closing with a study of 
existing Unitarian organizations. 

The brief charts or schedules on Beginnings, which are given here, 
are not ‘‘ Lessons,’’—not even Outlines of Lessons,—but merely indica- 
tions of where and how to find Lessons, 
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Beginnings: The Legend and the True Story.—I. 


Booxs: To Reap :—Clodd’s ‘‘ Childhood of the World,” 1/-; 
Bartram’s ‘Stories from Genesis,’ 1/-; Crosskey’s ‘‘ Method of 
Creation,’ 1/-; Armstrong’s ‘‘ Outlines of Religion,” 6d.; Clodd’s 
‘‘ Childhood of Religions,” 1/6; ‘Birth and Growth of Religion,” 1/-. 
In addition to these, ‘‘ The Bible for Young People,’’ vol. I., 3/6, will 
afford much help; and for teachers who desire to make a thorough study 
of the subject, the works of Lyell, Tylor, Lubbock, Fiske, Baring- 
Gould, &c., should be consulted, The articles in the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica are written in the, modern spirit, and by 
competent hands. 


(i.) INTRODUCTORY. 


(a) What isa Myth? Whatisa Legend? How do they rise and 
grow? Give illustrations: Santa Claus, William Tell, ‘‘The Robin,” 
in Whittier’s poems; ‘‘ The Cross-bill,” in Longfellow’s poems. 

(6) What is Sctence? What is History? How do they differ from 
Myth and Legend? How does Knowledge grow? Does the race have 
a childhood like the individual? What becomes of the old Myths and 
Legends ? 

_ [See Clodd’s ‘Childhood of. the World,” and Baring-Gould’s 
“ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.’’ | 


(ii.) HOW THE EARTH WAS MADE. 


(a) What is the Creation Legend in Genesis? What grand truths, 
and what great errors, init? What other old-world stories of Creation 
can you give? Where did these stories come from? How have they 
been preserved? What does Cosmogony mean? 

(6) What is the Nebular Hypothesis? How came the stars? Does 
a stone grow? In what order did plants and animals appear in the 
world? - What does Evolution mean ? 

[See Crosskey’s ‘‘ Method of Creation,” ‘‘ Bible for Young People,”’ 
vol. I., and Clodd’s ‘‘ Story of Creation.” | 


(iii) HOW THE FLOOD CAME. 


(a) What is the Genesis story (Gen. vi.-ix.)? Can you give other 
Noah stories? Deucalion and Pyrrha (see Plato’s ‘‘ Timaeus’’ and 
‘‘Critias’’). Where is Avavat? How big was the ark? Can you find 
or make a picture of it ? 

(6) What is the Geology story of the work of the waters? How are 
the strata formed? What about land-slips, glaciers, &c.% What isa 
fossil? How is coal made? How many species of animals now known ? 
How big should the ark be to hold them all ? 

[See ‘Bible for Young People,” vol. I. Getkie’s ‘‘ Class Book of 
Geology.’’ | 


(iv.) HOW MAN WAS MADE. 


(a) How were Adam and Eve made (Gen. i. 26-31; ii. 7, 20-25) ? 
How long ago? What great truths in the story? What is the Greek 
story.of Prometheus ? Of Deucalion ? 
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(6) What is the evolution story of man’s origin? What is the 
difference between creation and growth? What is the relation of 
the tadpole to the frog 2. Worm, chrysalis, butterfly. Which would you 
prefer to be,—a fallen angel, or a rising animal ? 

[See Crosskey’s ‘‘ Method of Creation,” and Cloda’s ‘‘ Childhood of the 
World.” | 

(v.) MAN’S FIRST HOME, 


(a) Pavadise,—what does it mean? Relate the Eden story (Gen. 
ii. 8-17). What other stories of a Golden Age behind us ? 

(®) The real home of primitive man. The drift-man, and cave-man. 
What were the conditions of the first man found in Europe? How long 
ago probably ?. What are the Kztchen-Middens of Geology ? 

[See Clodd’s ‘‘ Childhood of the World,’ and Crosskey’s ‘‘ Method of 
Creation.’ | 

: (vi.) HOW TOOLS GREW. 


(a) Tubal Cain, the fabled father of artificers (Gen. iv. 22). Can you 
find stories of other tool-makers, men of skilled hands, like the canoe- 
maker in Hiawatta? Tool stories found in words, e.g. willow, 
flax, shears. 

(6) The shell-trap men, the mound-men, the lake-dwelling men. 
What is meant by the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages ? 

[See Clodd’s ‘‘ Childhood of the World,” and Geikte’s ‘‘ Class Book of 
Geology.’ | 


Teachers’ Note.—Although the above sets of questions and references 
occupy only a small space, the lessons to be drawn out of them 
will take more than six Sundays. If it is found that these hints prove 
helpful to parents and teachers, the series will be continued. 


, 


RANDOM NOTES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 
I.—The Boy Jesus at the Temple.— Lwke ii. 41-52. 


W* know but very little of the early life of Jesus. We are told in 
Luke iii. 23, that when he began his ministry, he was about thirty 
years old. But we should like to know something of him before he was 
that age—something of his infancy and boyhood. Was he like others, 
or was there anything remarkable in him when achild? What do we 
know on these points? The tales told of his miraculous birth; of the 
appearance of the angels to the shepherds ; and of the visit of the magi 
or astrologers—are only beautiful legends, they are not to be accepted 
as real history. We are left, therefore, to conjecture as to his early life. 
There are good reasons for believing that he was brought up in a 
pious, though humble, home; that he was carefully instructed by his 
father, Joseph, in the Scriptures of the Old Testament; and that every 
Sabbath he attended the synagogue, or village chapel, in company with 
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his parents. He would thus become acquainted with the teachings of the 
prophets, and also with the religious history and hopes of his fellow- 
countrymen—the Jews. Perhaps much that he heard in the synagogue 
would perplex so young a boy ; still, he was no doubt interested in what 
he heard, and tried to understand it better. 

The tradition of his visit to the temple with his parents, when he was 
twelve years old, gives us a pleasing picture of his religious earnestness 
and boyish abandonment to what engrossed his mind at the time. 

Ver. 41. For the yearly feast of the Passover, see Deut. xvi. 1-16, 
Exodus xii. also Life in Palestine, p. 108. 

For a description of the Temple, see Life in Pal., p. gt. 

Ver. 42.. Now that Jesus is twelve years old, he is allowed to accom- 
pany his parents to the temple. 

A boy at that age became a ‘‘ Son of the Law,” and began to wear 
phylacteries. 

If this was Jesus’ first visit to the temple, how strange, and, with his 
deep religious nature, how sacred everything would be to him! 

Ver. 43. And when they had fulfilled the days—that is, kept the 
appointed time—and performed their religious duties. This appointed 
time lasted sevén days, Exodus xii. 15. 

Joseph and Mary probably thought that Jesus was with other lads 
who had come from Nazareth, and at first they felt no anxiety at having 
to leave Jerusalem without him. Farrar, in his notes on Luke, says, ‘It 
should be remembered that at the age of twelve an Eastern boy is far 
more mature than is the case in northern nations, and that at that age a 
far wider liberty was allowed him.’’ In India it is so at the present day. 

Ver. 44. Journeying homewards, they reached the first station (per- 
haps at Shiloh), and then made their way to the caravan of the Nazar- 
enes, expecting to find Jesus there. But no one had seen him, or could 
tell where he was. 

Ver. 46. In what part of the temple did they find him? Perhaps in 
one of the synagogues of the temple. What sort of questions was he 
asking the Rabbis ?_ Perhaps he was perplexed by much of the teaching 
he had heard in the synagogue at Nazareth, and he was now eagerly 
putting his difficulties before these learned men, in the hope that they 
would solve them. He was groping in the darkness and struggling for 
more light. We need not think that he was posing these doctors of the 
law by his superior wisdom, but charming them by his unconscious 
enthusiasm and the clear instincts of his pure mind and heart. It is a 
pleasure to teach those who are thirsting for knowledge. 

Ver. 48. His mother reproached him, and rightly so, because he 
ought to have informed her of his movements, and spared her all anxiety 
on his account. Religious zeal is not a sufficient excuse for the neglect of 
an obvious duty. Religion and common duties should be joined as loving 
friends, and go hand in hand through life. 

Notice his mother’s words :—‘‘ Thy Father and I, &c.’’ These words 
most certainly mean that Joseph, the husband of Mary, was truly the 
father of Jesus. The account given in Luke i. 26-38, of the visit of the 
angel to Mary is not literally true: it is only a beautiful legend. 

Ver. 49. Jesus did not zztend to cause them anxiety. He took it for 
granted that as they knew of his strong desire for religious light, they 
would naturally look for him in the temple when they wanted him, 
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Ver. 51. Jesus at once submitted to them, and returned home with 
them. He showed the genuineness of his religion by a ready obedience 
to his parents’ wishes. He “remained subject to them.’ 

Ver. 52. These words are consistent with the humantty but not with 
the deity of Jesus. 

We cannot conceive of God’s “growing in wisdom and in favour with 
God,” but we can think of an intelligent and earnest youth doing so. 

t Jesus an example to other youths :— 

(1) His earnest piety. (2) His obedience to his parents. 

The subject may be further illustrated by a teference to the boyhood 
of both Parker and Channing. 


II.—Jesus and the Woman of Samaria.—Fohn iv. I-25. 


HO were the Pharisees? Ver.1 See Life in Palestine, p. 134. 
What class of people were baptized? What was the object of 
the rite? Ought it to be observed now ? 

Ver. 4.—For Samaria, see Life in Palestine, p. 19. 

Ver. 5.—Sychar = Shechem. See Gen. xxxili. 18, xlviii. 22, and 
Fos. xxiv. 32. Why the name was altered is not known. 

Ver. 6.—The sixth hour = twelve o'clock or midday. The day was 
usually reckoned from sunrise to sunset: the length of the hour would 
therefore vary according to the season of the year. 

Ver. 9.—For a notice of the mutual hatred of the Jews and the 
Samaritans see Life in Palestine, p. 21. 

Ver. 12.—Observe the woman’s claim to be descended from Jacob ; 
this claim was disputed by the Jews, who regarded the Samaritans as 
heathens, or at best only half-castes. 

Vv. 14, 15.—‘‘ Living water,’’ emblem of Religious Truth, (1.) It 
is clear, not muddy, not foul; but pure. (2.) It is cool and refreshing. 
As pure water is sweet to a traveller in the desert, so religious truth cools 
the heat of passion, and refreshes the wearied mind. (3.) It is ‘‘living,’’ 
that is, flowing, not stagnant. It quickens the dull soul, and excites to a 
holy activity the thoughts of the mind, and the best affections of the 
heart. Such truth has been taught by Moses, David, Isaiah—and 
especially by Jesus; also by later Prophets. (4.) It nourishes the 
spiritual life: For a soul to grow—deepen and strengthen its better 
feelings—it must be ted. Religious truth will do this. See Ps, i., also 
Fohn xvii. 17. 

Vv. 16-18.—Jesus evidently knew the woman’s history. He 
delicately alluded to her living in sin, in order that she should understand 
that religion demands purity of life. The evil course must be abandoned 
if she wished to drink of the “‘ living water.”’ 

Ver. 19.—‘‘ Prophet;’’ not necessarily one who predicts, not a fortune 
teller ; but one who, in the name of God speaks forth in the interests of 
truth and right. Give instances. 


Ver. 20.—‘‘ This mountain,’’ that is Gerizim, where the Samaritans 
built a temple for themselves. See Life in Palestine, p. 21. 
Ver. 22.—'‘‘ For salvation is of the Jews.’’ It is doubtful whether 


Jesus ever uttered this narrow-minded Jewish expression, His own 
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views were broader. He paid but little regard to the distinctions of race. . 
God had other true worshippers besides the Jews. 

Ver. 23:—What is meant by spirituality of worship? Is it identical 
with form and ceremony, or is it something separate from these ? 
Can it co-exist with form and ceremony; and, if so, under what 
conditions ? 

Ver. 24.—What is meant by saying, ‘‘ God is spirit?’? Have people 
ever had any other idea of God; and, if so, how has this affected 
religious worship ? 

Vv. 21-23.—Observe how Jesus speaks of God—calls him ‘‘ Father,” 
because that term best expressed his thoughts of the divine parent. The 
word ‘‘Father’’ suggests: our derived existence; God’s loving care 
and protection; the supply of our wants; our education—the training 
and leading of God’s providence ; discipline—faults punished in order 
that we may amend what is wrong. It also implies that He has 
a claim upon our grateful love, and our sympathetic obedience to His 
will. 

Ver. 25.—The Messiah = the Christ. See Life in Palestine, p. 150. 

One or two of the points alluded to may be illustrated by reference to 
the Great Renunciation of Francis of Assisi, and to that of Shakya 
Muni (Arnold’s Light of Asia). 


III.—The Friend of Publicans and Sinners.—WMark ii. 15-17. 


A REMARKABLE command was once given by Jesus :—‘‘ When 
thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 
blind” (Luke xiv. 13). 

In carrying this out, there would be much to shock one’s prejudices ; 
and it could only be done perfectly by those who have an intense and 
unselfish pity for the unfortunate. Christ’s ministry was a practical 
carrying out of the spirit of this command. He sought chiefly the poor 
and the outcast ; those who were despised by their fellow-men, had lost 
self-respect, and were living ungodly lives. The deeper they were sunk 
in misery and sin, the deeper his pity and earnest desire to befriend 
them. He made their sorrow and shame his own: ‘‘He bore their griefs 
and carried their sorrows.” 

In Mark ii. 13-17, we see an example of thisin his treatment of the 
Publicans and Sinners. ’ 

Ver. 13. Sea-side, that is, the Lake of Galilee (Life in Pal. 17). 

Ver. 14. The receipt of custom — tax office. 

It was the duty of the ‘‘publican’’ to exact a tax, or toll, for all 
goods taken into or out of the city. This tax was very unpopular, and 
the men who did the work were in bad repute. These tax-collectors, or 
custom-house officers, are, in the gospels, generally classed with 
‘‘sinners ’’; many of them, perhaps, lived notoriously bad lives (Life in 
Pal. p.21). Almost every country levies a tax on certain imports and 
exports, such as grain, tea, tobacco, wines, spirits, lace, jewellery, and 
many other things. 

‘“‘ Follow me.’’ Was this a call for him to forsake his occupation and 
at once become an apostle? Or was it simply an invitation to visit the 
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home of Jesus and become his guest? The latter is probably the 
correct view. 

Jesus felt an interest in the man, wished to encourage what was good 
in him, and therefore made the first advance. , 

Ver. 15. Other publicans, or tax-collectors, came, and they were 
invited to join in the meal. 

‘Sinners’? would mean not only those who lived bad lives, but all 
who, from whatever cause, had broken away from the Jewish church. 
These guests were anything but respectable people; they were mostly 
outcasts—men and women who had lost their characters, and their own 
self-respect. 

Ver. 16. The conduct of Jesus was evidently quite opposed to the 
sentiments and practice of the respectable and religious people of that 
day. They were shocked and indignant. 

Ver. 17. Here he justifies his conduct and gives the reason. Because 
the people were morally sick, lame, blind; he, like a compassionate 
physician, endeavoured to restore them to health. 

[In ohn viii. 1-11, there is a legend of his kindly and thoughtful 
treatment of a woman who had fallen into sin. Lzwke vii. 36-50, gives an 
account of his merciful treatment of another woman of the same 
character. By no harsh treatment would he quench the dimly burning 
wick, rather would he gently fan it into a steady flame. | 

His friendly intercourse with the publicans and sinners, suggests the 
question of the right or wrong of being on friendly terms with those whom 
we know to be sinful. A Sunday school teacher would be shocked if he 
were to see one of his class on anything like friendly terms with a ‘‘ bad 
character.’’ Very much of the religious teaching of our churches and 
chapels bids us, for our own sake, avoid the company of the ungodly. 
Weare to guard against moral contamination, as we would guard against 
typhus fever or small-pox. Jesus often (perhaps always) took quite a 
different line: he entered into friendly relations with the outcast, the 
vicious, the criminal; and when he told his disciples that they were ‘‘the 
salt of the earth,” did he not imply that they were to do as he did in this 
respect? How far, and in what way, we can all follow Christ here must 
be left for the individual judgment and conscience to decide. The worst 
boy or girlin the school, the one who is hardened against all remonstrance, 
and against the kindest appeal, is the one who most needs to be treated 
as Jesus treated the publicans and sinners. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that being friendly with the sinful does 
not mean having sympathy with them in what is wrong; it does not mean 
being pleased at the ‘‘sharp practice’’ by which one has over-reached his 
neighbour; nor does it mean chuckling at his questionable jokes. It 
means loving him in spite of what is evil, and yearning to bring him toa 
better state of mind; just as you would feel intense pity for a brother or 
sister who was afflicted with some dreadful disease. This is how Jesus 
regarded the publicans and sinners. All attempts to copy his example 
should be done in his spirit, with his purity of purpose and his intense 
pity. 

Notice the parables of the Lost Sheep and of the Prodigal Son. The 
subject may be further illustrated by reference to Domestic Missions, and 
to agencies for ‘‘ Rescue”’ work, 

. F. T. Reep, 
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III.—The story of Jesus feeding five thousand. 


“ And when even was come, the disciples came to him, saying, ‘The 
place is desert, and the time is already past; send the multitudes away, that 
they may go into the villages, and buy themselves food.’ But Jesus said unto 
them, ‘They have-no need to go away; give ye them to eat.’ And they say 
unto him, ‘We have here but five loaves, and two fishes.’ And he said, 
‘Bring them hither to me.’ And he commanded the multitudes to sit down on 
the grass, and he took the five loaves, and the two fishes, and looking up to 
heaven, he blessed, and brake, and gave the loaves to the disciples, and the 
disciples to the multitudes. And they did all eat, and were filled: and they 
took up that which remained over of the broken pieces, twelve baskets full. 
And they that did eat were about five thousand men, beside women and 
children.” (Matt. xiv. 15-21.) 


i my reader has followed me thus far, and thinks there is anything 

in what I have said, he will have no difficulty in reading between the 
lines of the above story. He knows that I shall not ask him to believe 
that Jesus was. able to feed a hungry multitude with meat and bread 
insufficient for half a dozen men! and will understand the story, as I 
think it was originally intended, to speak of the wonderful feeding and 
satisfying power of the mind of Christ. To the question, ‘‘ How did 
such a story come to be written? If Jesus did not really do such a thing, 
how came anyone to say that he did?”’ let me again reply, ‘‘ The early 
Christians loved to express great truths in a poetic form.’’ The early 
Church consisted very largely of Hebrews and Greeks, two most poetical 
peoples; and it would have been strange if their mingling in a noble 
cause, had not led, at that time, to the writing of many a beautiful and 
symbolical representation of the meaning and value of Jesus and his 
teaching. There is moreover, a special reason in this case why a 
symbolical representation of this kind should take such a form as the 
above. There was a strong desire among the early Christians, as we 
shall see in our’ next lesson, to show that the instructions of the Jewish 
Law and Prophets were more than included in the teaching of Christ : 
that in fact Moses, and the whole school of Elijah, were superseded by 
Jesus. This is just indicated in the legend of the Temptation, where 
Jesus is represented as having done no less than Moses (Ex. xxiv. 18, 
xxxiv. 28) and Elijah (1 Kings xix. 8) in fasting forty days and 
forty nights in a desert place. But it is unmistakeable in our story 
above. Moses, according to the Jewish tradition, had fed the Israelities 
with manna in the wilderness (#x. xvi. 15ff.) ; and Elisha, on whom the 
mantle of Elijah descended, in a dry land, in the old story, had fed 
an hundred men with twenty barley loaves : 


‘And there came a man from Baal-Shalisha, and brought the man of God 
bread of the first fruits, twenty loaves of barley, and fresh ears of corn in his 
sack, And he said, Give unto the people, that they may eat. And his servant 
said, What, should I set this before an hundred men? But he said, Give the 
people that they may eat; for thus saith the Lord, They shall eat, and shall 
leave thereof. So he set it before them, and they did eat, and left thereof, 
according to the word of Yahveh.” (2 Kings iv. 42-44.) 
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An early Christian, therefore, delights poetically to tell how Jesus had 
done more: how in a desert spot he had fed five thousand men with five 
loaves and two fishes ! 

But the author of this story did not intend it as more than the 
embodiment of a living spiritual truth, Paul, in his first letter to the 
church at Corinth, had already said, ‘‘ We (Christians) though many, 
are one bread and one body ; for we are all partakers of that One Bread 
(the Christ)’’ (x. 17). He was thus recalling the words of the last Supper, 
which he went on to speak of in the next chapter (xi. 23ff) : ‘‘ The Lord 
Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, took bread; and when 
he had given thanks, he brake it, and said, lake, eat; this is my body 
which is broken tor you.” It was only natural that this noble thought 
should take deep root among the churches, where the Lord’s Supper was 
religiously observed ; and our story embodying the idea, was both early 
and wide spread. In the oldest Gospel, that according to ‘ Mark,” it 
appears already in a two-fold torm (vi. 35-44 and vill. 1-9). ‘‘ Luke,” 
as in the case of the two legends of Jesus stilling the storm (Lesson 2), 
recognised the same story in both, and reproduced only the former. 
‘« Matthew ’’ included the latter also, and gave it as follows (xv. 32-38) : 


“And Jesus called unto him his disciples, and said, I have compassion on 
the multitude, because they continue with me now three days and have nothing 
to eat: and I would not send them away fasting, lest haply they faint in the 
way. And the disciples say unto him, Whence should we have so many loaves 
in a desert place, as to fillso great a multitude? And Jesus saith unto them, 
How many loaves have ye? And they said, Seven, and a few small fishes. 
And he commanded the multitude to sit down on the ground; and he took the 
seven loaves and the fishes; and he gave thanks and brake, and gave to the 
disciples, and the disciples to the multitudes. And they did all eat, and were 
filled: and they took up that which remained over of the broken pieces, seven 
baskets fuil. And they that did eat were four thousand men, besides women 
and children.” 

The writer of the Gospel according to ‘‘ John,’’—which is I believe an 
early Christian romance from beginning to end, full of allegory and 
poetic symbolism—gives, like ‘‘ Luke,’’ only the former of these versions, 
but adds a spiritual interpretation (vi. 1-13, 27ff.) The ‘‘ Jesus’’ of 
the Gospel according to “‘ John” bears about the same relation to 
the Jesus of ‘' Matthew,” ‘‘Mark,” and ‘‘Luke,” as does the 
‘'Socrates” of the dialogues of Plato to the Socrates of Xenophon’s 
‘* Memorabilia ;”” and, like the ‘‘Socrates ’’ of Plato, was originally never 
intended to be taken literally. What this early Christian ‘‘ John” 
understood by our story we can easily learn by reading a little between 
his lines, (vi. 27{.) thus : 

“ Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which endureth 
unto everlasting Life; which the Son of Man shall give unto you. Our fathers 
did eat manna in the desert ; as it is written, He gave them bread from heaven 
(Wek ix. 15). But Moses did not give us the Bread trom Heaven. Our Father 
hath given us the true Bread from Heaven. The Bread of God is that 
which came down from Heaven, and giveth Life unto the world. Christ is the 
Bread of Life. Whoso cometh to Him shall never hunger, and whoso believeth 
on Him shall never thirst. Christ is the Bread of Lite. Our fathers did eat 
manna in the wilderness, and are dead; this is the Bread from Heaven, that a 
man may eat thereof and not die. Christ is the living Bread which came down 
from Heaven. If any man eat of this Bread he shall Live for ever. And the Bread 
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that He will give us is His Flesh, which He hath given for the Life of the 
world, Except we eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, we 
-have no Life-in ourselves. For His Flesh is meat indeed, and His Blood is 
drink indeed. Whoso eateth His Flesh, and drinketh His Blood, dwelleth in 
Christ and Christ in Him. This is the Bread which came down from Heaven: 
not as our fathers did eat and are dead ; whoso eateth this Bread shall Live for 
ever. It is the Spirit that quickeneth: the flesh’ profiteth nothing (Rom. 
vill, 1-13) : the words that Christ hath spoken unto us, they are Spirit and 
they are Life.” 

This is the witness of an early Christian to the spirit of Jesus. All 
we know of him is that he must have been a follower of Paul from the 
school of Alexandria, who wrote about a century, or rather less, after the 
Crucifixion. But we may add this, that we believe his testimony ts 
true. He has given us the true and spiritual interpretation of our story. 
When Jesus came the Roman world was desolate. Slavery and misery 
and cringing and superstition on the one hand, and idleness and 
luxury and empty talk on the other, were the long rank weeds that 
cumbered the ground. Politics were in confusion, and religion was 
barren. Jews went on repeating their rules, philosophers were busy with 
doubts, and the heathen continued their idolatries; while living hearts, 
sick of these things, cried for light and love and faith and hope and joy: 
‘Who can do us any good? or must we always go away empty?” 
Then good came out of Nazareth. Jesus gave of what he had, and fed 
the multitude with a plain and homely gospel. The poor and the rich, 
the ignorant and the learned followed him, and they did eat, and were 
filled. And when he had ended his sayings, fragments were gathered up 
by the twelve and handed down to feed the far-off nations. To-day we 
have some,—Beatitudes and a Lord’s Prayer, Two great Commandments, 
and parables of a Prodigal Son and a Good Samaritan, of a Publican 
and a Pharisee, and a Sower, and other precious things—‘‘ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.” They are only fragments, but we can 
feel in them the quickening spirit of the great Teacher, who went about 
doing good, with eyes to see the lilies of the field and the widow’s mite, 
and gave his young body to be broken for the world. Only fragments, 
but crumbs of living Bread from Heaven. 


IV.—The story of the Transfiguration. 


“And after six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, and John his 
brother, and bringeth them up into a high mountain apart. And he was 
transfigured before them: and his face did shine as the sun, and his garments 
became white as the light. And behold, there appeared unto them Moses and 
Elijah talking with him. And Peter answered, and said unto Jesus, ‘Lord, it 
is good for us to be here: if thou wilt, I will make here three shrines; one for 
thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elijah.’ While he was yet speaking, 
behold, a bright cloud overshadowed them: and behold, a voice out of the 
cloud, saying, ‘This is my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased: hear ye 
him.’ And when the disciples heard it they fell on their face, and were sore 
afraid. And Jesus came and touched them and said, ‘Arise, and be not 
afraid.’ And lifting up their eyes they saw no one, save Jesus only.” 
(Matt, xvii. 1-8.) 


pyeh og story is one more like the preceding; if taken as history it is full 
of most obvious difficulties, but if as poetry, will be found full of 
meaning. As fact it is absurd; as art it is a little work to be proud of. 
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In this case it is unusually easy to explain how it came to be written. 

Jesus said, ‘‘I am come not to destroy, but to fulfil” (Matt. v. 17) ; 
and again, ‘‘On these two commandments hang all the Law and the 
prophets” (Matt. xxii. 40); and once more, ‘‘ Therefore, all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them: 
for this is the Law and the prophets” (Matt. vii. 12) ; by which he clearly 
meant that his Gospel included all that was good in, and superseded, the 
ordinances of Moses, and the teachings of the whole school of Elijah. 
He came, he said, to complete their work. 

But after the death of Jesus, and before the entry of Paul into the 
Church, it was never questioned that to become a Christian was also to 
be a Jew. During its first years Christianity was little more than a 
Jewish sect with its centre at Jerusalem, and it was a natural part of 
Christianity to observe circumcision, clean and unclean meats, fasting, 
Sabbaths and feast days, and to make the yearly Passover visit to the 
Temple. But when Paul began to preach the gospel outside of Palestine, 
and brought into the faith hundreds of Romans and Greeks and other 
foreigners, or gentiles as they were called, then the question came up and 
had to be answered whether it was necessary for these gentile converts to 
observe the laws of the Jews. Paul answered most emphatically ‘‘ No;”’ 
but the rest of the Apostles were doubtful about the matter. Atfirst they 
seemed to have yielded, perhaps in their desire to have Paul among the 
Apostles, and then later to have objected strongly. The matter is the 
subject of Paul’s letter to his church in Galatia, and he refers to it 
(ii. 1-16) as follows : 

““T went up again to Jerusalem, and laid before them the gospel which I 
preach among the gentiles, and privately before them who are of repute, lest by 
any means they should say that I was running or had run in vain. And not 
even Titus who was with me, and a Greek, was compelled to be circumcised. 
Nor did they that are of repute tell me I had done wrong, but contrariwise, 
when they saw that I had been instructed with the gospel among the foreigners 
even as Peter with the gospel among the Jews, and when they perceived the grace 
that was given me, then James and Cephas, and John, they who are reputed to 
be pillars of the (Church, gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellow- 
ship, that we should go unto the foreigners, and they unto the Jews. 

But when Cephas came to Antioch he did eat with the gentiles until certain 
messengers came from James; and then he drew back and separated himself 
from the gentiles; and the rest of the Jews dissembled likewise with him; 
insomuch that even Barnabas was carried away with their dissimulation. And 
I resisted Cephas to the face, and said before them all, If thou who art a 
Jew livest as do the gentiles and not as do the Jews, why dost thou 
compel the gentiles to live as do the Jews? A man is not made a 
good man by following the Jewish Law, but by faith in the character 
of Christ.” 


In fact as Paul’s influence extended, and his converts multiplied, there 
was a split between his foreign Christians and the Jewish Christians of 
Peter and James and John. For a time this split was serious in the 
Church, but Paul’s party increased so rapidly that the other had to give 
way. Paul was right. Jesus was greater than either Moses or Elijah, 
and if a man or woman loved Christ so much as to grow in likeness to 
him in spirit, then he or she was a ‘‘Christian,’! and had no need to 
observe all the petty ordinances of the Law, nor to heed all the fiery 
utterances of the prophets. °, 
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Now let us turn to the story of the Transfiguration. According to 
tradition, God had talked with Moses on Mount Sinai until his face shone 
(£x. xxxiv. 29), and with Elijah on Mount ‘‘ Horeb,’’ compelling him to 
wrap his face in his mantle (zs Kings xix. 13). But our early Christian 
writer of the school of Paul delights to show how Jesus outshone them 
both, Law and Prophets, on a high mountain. Oopserve that Jesus is 
represented as taking with him ‘‘ Peter, James, and John,”’ of the same 
name as the three ‘‘pillars’’ of the Y¥ewzsh Christian Church (Gal. 
ii. 9) ; and as standing before them with Moses and Elijah,—the Gospel, 
the Law, the Prophets, in one group. Peter, whom Paul withstood face 
to face at Antioch, says, ‘‘I will make here three shrines ; one for thee, 
one for Moses, and one for Elijah,”’ thereby putting the three on a level. 
But while he was yet speaking, and Jesus was shining as the sun, and 
his garments were white as the light, a bright cloud overshadowed them, 
and the disciples fell on their faces as they heard a divine voice saying, 
‘‘ This ts my beloved son, hear ye him.’’ And when next they lifted up 
their eyes, they saw no man save Fesus only: Moses and Elijah had 
disappeared! In Christ the Law and the prophets are done away. 

And not only the thought, but actual words of Paul may have 
suggested this mythical representation. In his second letter to the 
Church at Corinth (iil. 7-11, 15, 18) he says : 


“Tf the ministry of Moses, who -gave us the Ten Commandments 
pronouncing punishment on all offenders, written and engraven on stones, 
was so glorious that the children of Israel could not look steadfastly in his 
face, though its glory was passing away; then how much more glorious 
is the ministry of Christ, who hath given us his spirit in our hearts to make us 
good, whose glory abideth! Unto this day, the face of Moses is veiled to the 
Jews; but we Christians, as in a mirror, behold with unveiled face the glory of 
our Lord; and as we gaze, are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, by the continued brightness of his spirit.” 


This is the first beginning of the Transfiguration story. Later, its 
form is altogether changed, but its idea deeply embodied in the Gospel 
according to “ John,’’ where Jesus is represented from the outset as 
“The Light of the World”’ (viii. 12, ix. 5, xii. 35, 46). The Baptist there 
stands for the prophets in the place of Elijah. ‘‘ He was not the Light ” 
Gi. 8), but only a witness to it in the general darkness of Israel (i. 5). 
Before that Light Moses equally pales: ‘‘ the Law was: given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ’’ (i.17). This is a good 
instance of a thought started by Paul developed in the Synoptics, and 
recast in ‘‘ John.” 

Finally, the acquaintance with our story shown in 2 Peter i. 17ff.: 
‘‘ Ror he received trom God the Father honour and glory, when there 
came such a voice to him from the excellent glory, This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased: and this voice we ourselves heard come 
out of Heaven, when we were with him in the holy mount,’’ is conclusive 
proof of the widely accepted spuriousness of that Epistle, which will 
therefore serve as a Starting point for the criticism of all the professed 
apostolical writings. 

And now as we leave our story of the Transfiguration let us take its 
lesson with us,—that to be a Christian is (i.) to be more than an observer 
of Law, and (ii.) more than a son of the prophets. 

(i.) There are people who, because they do not steal, nor break the 
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marriage vow, nor bear false witness, nor use profane language, and 
keep the Sabbath, therefore think they are good. Perhaps they are in 
the light of the ten commandments; but judged by the Sermon on 
the Mount this ‘‘ goodness” appears only as mean respectability, into 
which a man or woman may gradually stiffen until he comes to regard 
nothing so highly in the world as the correct thing. This is Pharisaism, 
which nailed Jesus to the Cross. 

(ii.) Again, some who are called ‘‘Christians’’ belong rather to the 
spirit of Elijah who slew the false prophets at the brook of Kishon, and 
John the Baptist who prophesied a Messiah of fire—a wonder-seeking, 
superstitious, terrible spirit, narrow and fierce and quick to punish. They 
believe in the fears of Hell, and the rewards of Heaven, and would 
frighten men by the terrors of sin, or bribe them by the pleasures 
of honesty. 

How different is this to the ‘‘ sweet reasonableness of Jesus:’’ ‘‘ The 
kingdom of Heaven is within you: purity, meekness, love, are their own 
reward : while jealousy, and meanness, and hatred and filth are their own 
dreadful punishment.” 

Brighter than Moses, and brighter than Elijah is the light of the mind 
of Jesus! And to us also, as in the poetry of Paul’s disciple, a voice 
speaks from Heaven ‘“‘ This is my beloved son! heay ye him.” 


Epear I. FRIeP. 


HOME AND COUNTRY.—VII. 
Conclusion. 


oa this paper must be the last of the series it only remains to 
deal very briefly with some applications of the general principle 
developed. 

A little space must be given, according to promise, to answer Mr. 
Spencer. Happily, Professor Huxley had an article in the Nineteenth 
Century for May last, which puts the Family Ideal of Society very ably. 
The following quotations must suffice :— 

‘‘ About this question of government, it might be as well to proceed 
from the known to the unknown. A good many of us have had practical 
experience of the government of that elementary polity—a family. In 
this business, the people who utterly fail are, on the one hand, the 
martinet regimentalists, and, on the other, the parents whose theory of 
education appears to be that expounded by the elder Mr. Weller, when, 
if I remember rightly, he enlarged upon the advantages which Sam had 
enjoyed by being allowed to roam at will about Covent Garden Market 
from babyhood upwards. Individualism, pushed to anarchy, in the 
family is as ill-founded theoretically, and as mischievous practically, as 
it isin the State; while extreme regimentalism is a certain means of 
either destroying self-reliance or of maddening into rebellion. 

‘When we turn from the family to the aggregation of families which 
constitutes the State, 1 do not see that the case is substantially altered. 
The problem of government may be stated to be—What ought to be 
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done, and what to be left undone, by society, as a whole, in order to 
bring about as much welfare of its members as is compatible with the 
natural order of things? And I do not think men will ever solve this 
problem unless they clear their minds, not merely of the notion that it 
can be solved a priovz, but unless they face the fact that the natural order 
of things—the order, that is to say, as unmodified by human effort— 
does not tend to bring about what we understand as welfare. [The 
italics are my own.] On the contrary, the natural order tends to the 
maintenance, in one shape or another, of the war of each against all, the 
result of which is not the survival of the morally, or even the physically 
highest, but of that form of humanity, the morality of which is least 
under the conditions. The creature that survives a free fight only 
demonstrates his fitness for coping with free-fighters,—not any other 
kind of superiority.”’ 

This important utterance of Mr. Huxley’s may give us a little more 
courage in not accepting Mr. Spencer’s teaching. Moreover, it is evident 
that Mr. Spencer’s ideas of the family are far too narrow to form an 
adequate basis for his argument. He writes of the human family as if it 
contained no higher elements than could be found in a sparrow’s nest or 
a dog’s kennel. He only sees the one element of the protection of the 
young. He leaves out of sight altogether two most important elements— 
Development and Discipline. He fails to recognise those moral qualities 
which make family relationships not only permanent but extended in 
various degrees—which makes us care for our aged, and gives us our 
uncles and aunts, our cousins, our nephews and nieces. If the question 
be considered thoughtfully in these directions, it will be found that the 
Family Ideal may well be taken for the State Ideal, and so our present 
wolf-like struggle for existence eliminated. 

In the case of domestic animals man has interfered with the struggle 
for existence to his own profit, by developing those qualities in them 
which he desires them to possess. The State is beginning to interfere in 
the same manner by its Board Schools and Technical Schools, its 
Libraries and Museums, and in many other ways. And as the sense of 
brotherhood extends, so will the interference with the mere animal 
struggle extend. In the Home, desires and passions are so regulated 
that, however hungry the occupants of the table, and however scanty the 
fare, the scene does not at all resemble that of meal-time in a pig-sty. 
If otherwise, the sacred name of Home is disgraced; and that Home is 
the truest, the most home-like, where such emulation as exists is not 
allowed to show itself in matters of mere animal well-being,—in 
struggling for tit-bits at table, or for the lion’s share of a joint. And 
surely that Home is most secure, that family-life most firmly based, into 
which such a struggle least enters. Why should it be otherwise in the 
State? Why, when we go into the world, should we leave behind us the 
ethics of the Home ? 

This is a serious question for Sunday school teachers. They may 
think that we do not leave behind us the ethics of the Home, but we do. 
In business and the affairs of the world as now organised, the Golden 
Rule does not work. Most people are capable of such self-deception that 
they try to think otherwise, and believe they have succeeded. They think 
that the moral lessons taught in our Sunday schools are suitable as 
a preparation for the world, and this is one great reason for the failure of 
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our Sunday school teaching. There is a great gulf between our personal 
and our social ethics, which makes all our teaching unreal and almost 
useless. The Bishop of Peterborough, not long since, boldly faced this 
dilemma, and declared that while individual conduct must be guided by 
Christian ethics, the conduct of the State could not be. Being an 
Individualist, the Bishop showed his honesty, courage, and intelligence in 
making such a declaration. But surely a profounder insight into life, a 
higher faith in God and Man, should have led him to see how incon- 
sistent and unsatisfactory, both to heart and head, such a solution of the 
dilemma must be. 

The teacher is invited to consider whether he cannot work out for 
himself some more satisfactory solution than either that of the self- 
deceived, or that of the Bishop of Peterborough. Let him do all in his 
power to strengthen the moral life of the Home, and to inspire in his 
class the highest ideal of what that moral life should be. Then, in passing 
from the Home to the World, let him not lower his note, admit of com- 
promises and concessions, and allow that what is natural in the Home is 
almost impossible in gaining a livelihood in competition with other 
business men. The only conclusion he can come to will be that he must 
tell his class that the use to be made of the moral life developed in the 
Home, is to take it into the world to reform its abuses and regenerate its 
life. Other teaching than this will be useless, and, perhaps, worse than 
useless. It will tend, as so much Sunday school teaching does, 
either to a priggish self-content, and content with the world as it 
is, or to a disgust with all religious teaching as being unmeaning and 
insincere. 

A study of the effect of Intercourse in developing social morality, and 
extending the Family Ideal, will be found of great interest. The im- 
portance of the subject is obvious. It may be carried back to the Stone 
Age, when, according to Figuier, there used to be commerce in flint 
weapons on the continent of Europe, certain manufactories appearing to 
have already made themselves famous. The effect of the Crusades and 
other great movements of men may be considered. But for us, the 
subject really becomes practical with the invention of printing, which has 
so marvellously facilitated the intercourse of mind with mind, and the 
present age with so many past ages. Then comes the invention of the 
steam engine, the locomotive, the steam-ship, the telegraph wire. Then, 
too, must be considered the effect of the enormous development of 
machinery for manufacturing purposes. The teacher will, perhaps, be 
told by some young man in his class that machinery has not been a 
benefit. What will be meant will be, that the worker of the machine has 
not received his fair share of the benefit,—and this is true. The greatest 
advantages of machinery are prospective, when we have learned to share 
in a wiser manner the manufactured product. Meanwhile, the teacher 
should insist upon the enormous advantages machinery has given to the 
workers, in assembling them together in large mills where intercourse of 
man with man has given the needed opportunity for the development of 
both sympathy and knowledge, and the formation of those large Unions 
which are becoming such a powerful factor in social development. These 
Unions, in their turn, facilitate intercourse, and are beginning to bridge 
over the gulf between the Employer and Employed which the use of 
machinery temporarily created. I am told, on the highest authority, that 
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‘the Co-operative movement has most succeeded, in manufacturing 
centres, where mill-hands meet together at their work in large numbers, 
thus facilitating the exchange of ideas and the development of a sense of 
comradeship. This is notably the case in Oldham, where many of the 
operatives hold shares in the mills in which they work, or perhaps in 
other mills in the town. 

Of commerce, as a means of intercourse, and thus of the extension of 
the Family Ideal, much might be said. It is obvious, however, that only 
the commerce of a moral people can be regarded as a moralizing agent. 
As a study of realised ideals, a fine lesson may be given from the ‘‘ Holy 
Experiment’’ of William Penn—one of the noblest chapters in human 
history. For this, Hepworth Dixon’s “ Life of William Penn’’ may be 
consulted. 

A final word as to the study of social questions for the purpose of 
Sunday school teaching. The teacher must not only read books, he 
must associate with working men who can teach him a great deal that he 
cannot learn from any other source. He must learn their ideas and their 
wants, and attend the meetings where these find collective and authorita- 
tive utterance. Reports of such meetings in ordinary newspapers are of 
little worth. It is tellow-feeling that needs developing before we 
can teach social duties, lest we should be like the hypocrites whom Jesus 
denounced, laying on men’s shoulders burdens heavier than they can 
bear, and ourselves not moving them with one of our fingers. There is 
an appalling amount of this hypocrisy amongst us, and it arises with us, 
as with the Scribes and Pharisees, from taking traditional views of life 
instead of learning from life itself. How true are the words of Jesus still, 
—‘' Ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky, but ye cannot dis- 
cern the signs of the times.’’ It is a solemn and responsible matter to be 
a teacher of man’s duty to man, and none but he whose heart is full of 
love for man should attempt it. But more than love is needed. We 
want to get face to face with facts, to understand the conditions in which 
those must live and work, whom we are teaching, otherwise we shall be 
blind guides like the Pharisees were, and as worthy of their woes. 

One most important means of studying the facts of social life, and one 
very easily accessible, is the careful reading of the newspapers which 
stand as distinctly representative of social questions. Mere political 
papers are almost useless. If the teacher will take week by week such 
papers as I allude to, one at a time for a few weeks, he will find his 
knowledge of the world for which he is training his scholars grow 
enormously upon him. He could not do better than begin with the new 
paper just brought out under the editorship of Mr. Michael Davitt— 
‘The Labour World.’’ When he has grasped the ideas Mr. Davitt 
stands for, and which are coming to the front just now with mighty 
strides, let him take up the organ of some other social movement—that 
of the Social Democrats, of the Land Nationalisers, of the Women ‘l’rades 
Unionists, and of many others—and he will know where he is, and what 
the world is like into which his scholars are going. The world is changing 
rapidly. We must study life at first hand, or we shall be wholly in- 
adequate to prepare our scholars for the times that are to be, and so 
to train them that they may help to make the coming days better than 
these. 

Joun Trevor, 
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OLD STORIES FOR VOUNG CHILDREN.—X. 
Abraham and Lot and Hagar. 


66 SEE you are ready, Joan,” said her mother, as she came into the 

room the next evening, and found the little table pulled close to 
the fire, and on it the work box and work set out neatly, whilst Joan her- 
self was on a little stool with the big Bible on her knee, over which she 
was poring intently. 

“Ves, mother, I’ve been ready ever so long; but I’ve been reading 
some of what you told me yesterday, till you.came; and I tried to find 
out what was coming next; only it isn’t half as easy to understand when 
I try to read it as when you tell me. But here it is, mother, chapter xiii. : 
‘And Abram went up out of Egypt.’ You can tell it me, mother; I'll - 
put the Bible here beside you, and then you can look at it, and I will 
listen. What did Abram do when he went out of Egypt? Was the 
famine over, so that they could get enough to eat now ? 

‘Ves, it was over, and things were flourishing again in the land of 
Canaan. The story says that Abram and his wife and Lot and all that 
they had, travelled out of Egypt ‘into the south’: that means into the 
south part of Canaan; from Egypt they would have to cross the desert 
again, going east and a little north. Nothing is told about the journey ; 
we have to fancy that for ourselves,—the hot, sandy desert, with some- 
times bare rocks amongst the sand; the burning sun by day, and the 
splendid stars at night; the little tents standing under the still sky ; the 
watch-fires, and the men keeping watch ; then the encampment broken 
up and the baggage all packed up by the first dawn of early morning, 
that the travellers might get far on their journey before the heat of the 
day, and reach some well of fresh water and the shade of a few palm trees 
‘where they could rest till it was less hot. This, I fancy, was how their 
days passed, till they reached the southern part of Canaan, and left the 
desert stretched out behind them.” 

‘‘ How glad they must have been to get out of the desert into the nice 
country where things grew, and where it looked green, and where there 
was shade.” 

“Yes, I think the ‘promised land’ must have looked very lovely to 
their eyes after the flat, hot desert. They travelled on northwards till 
they came again to the same place near Bethel where they had stopped 
- before, and where Abram had made an altar, and offered a sacrifice to 
God. And here he made a sacrifice again.’ 

“Tt must have felt almost like coming home, mother, to get back 
there, and find the altar and make another sacrifice in the same place.”’ 

“So far all had gone very quietly and well. Abram and Lot each 
had a great many flocks and herds, and plenty of tents to shelter all 
their shepherds and herdsmen in; but after a time they found that there 
were too many sheep and goats and cattle, and that they could not all get 
enough to eat if they stayed all together, for the animals ate up all the 
green food, and would soon want more than they could get. And some 
of Abram’s herdmen and Lot’s herdmen began to quarrel together, and 
things seemed to be going badly. Then Abram saw that this would not 
do; he could not bear to have any quarrels with his nephew Lot, or his 
people ; so he said to Lot, ‘Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
my herdmen and thy herdmen, for we be brethren, aa 
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“Why did he say ‘brethren,’ mother? Lot was Abram’s nephew.” 

‘The word ‘brethren’ was often used to mean ‘relations,’ Joan; it 
did not only mean real brothers. Then Abram said, ‘ Is not the whole 
land before thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: if thou wilt 
take the left hand, then I will go to the right ; or if thou wilt depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the left.’ So he offered Lot his choice.. And 
Lot ‘lifted up his eyes’ and looked about the country, and he saw that all 
the plain where the Jordan flowed was well watered and green and fertile, 
and would give plenty of food for his beasts: it was as fertile as Egypt, 
where the river Nile keeps all so fresh and green; and so Lot chose all 
the.plain of the Jordan for his share of the country. He did not offer his 
uncle any choice, but at once took advantage of Abram’s generosity in 
letting him choose, and chose the best for himself.”’ 

‘‘ He was very greedy; I hope he got punished for it.” 

‘‘T have no doubt the writer of the story thought he did, for after 
awhile he got into trouble. Lot pitched his tent near a town called 
Sodom, which was supposed to be where part of the Dead Sea is now 
marked on themap. There were supposed to be two towns, called Sodom 
and Gomorrah, near together: and the story tells us that the people in 
these two towns were very wicked,—‘ wicked and sinners before the Lord | 
exceedingly.’ Well, when Lot went to live near Sodom, and scattered 
all his flocks and herds about on the plains near the Jordan to graze, 
Abram moved to the plain of Mamre, near Hebron, and there he dwelt, 
with all his sheep and cattle and herdsmen around him: and there he 
made an altar, and offered a sacrifice.”’ 

‘‘T hope he and Lot were happy, now that they were separated. But 
what was the trouble that Lot got into, mother?” P 

‘“There were a number of kings who ruled in different towns all 
round about that country; and there were four kings who joined together 
to fight against five other kings who also joined together: the five kings 
had been subject to one of the four kings for twelve years, and after that 
they rebelled against him and got free from him; but they were only free 
for one year, and then this king, Chedorlaomer, got three other kings to 
join him in bringing back the rebel kings under his rule. When the king 
of Sodom and his four companions went out to meet Chedorlaomer and 
his three companions, there were five kings against four, with their 
armies. But the four kings, under Chedorlaomer, conquered the five 
kings, and drove them to flight; and many of their army, in flying before 
the conquerors, fell into some wells or pits of asphalt which were plentiful 
there, and so met a miserable death. And the conquering army went 
into their enemies’ cities; and ‘the king of Sodom and Gomorrah fled, 
and fell there ; and they that remained fled to the mountain. And they 
took all the goods of Sodom and Gomorrah, and all their victuals, and 
went their way. And they took Lot (who dwelt in Sodom), and his goods, 
and departed.’ ”’ 

“Poor Lot!’”’ said Joan. ‘‘ Then that was the trouble that he got into. 
But did the conquering kings keep him prisoner always, or did he get 
away?” : 

‘‘One of his friends, who had been taken prisoner too, managed to 
escape, and he ran away and went back to Abram, who was living in the 
plain of Mamre, where he had settled when he and Lot parted; and this 
man told Abram what had happened, and how Lot was carried off as a 
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prisoner, and how all his godds were taken too. Andwhen Abram heard 
this he armed his servants, of whom he had three hundred and eighteen, 
and pursued the conquerors : he had a long way to go before he overtook 
them, for he did not find them till he came to Dan, far to the north of 
Canaan; and then he attacked them by night, and overcame them and 
put them to flight in their turn, and pursued them till they came to Hobah, 
near Damascus. And Abram and his men got back all the goods, and 
brought back Lot and his family and goods and all his people.” 

‘‘O, I am so glad,” said Joan. ‘‘ I’m sure Lot must have been sorry 
then that he was so selfish and greedy about the land, when Abram was 
so kind and forgiving to him.” 

‘“When Abram returned, bringing Lot and all the captives back with 
him, the king of Sodom came out to meet him, and with him came another 
king called Melchizedek, who was also a priest, and he blessed Abram. 
But the king of Sodom begged Abram to give him back all the people 
who had been taken prisoners out of Sodom, and be content to take for 
himself only the goods which he had taken; for it was always considered 
the right of the conqueror to make slaves of those who were prisoners in 
war. And Abram said that he did not want to take anything for himself, 
or to make himself rich at the expense of others; and that he would not 
take ‘from a thread even to a shoe-latchet’ of the king of Sodom’s 
possessions: only the food that had been eaten he could not give back, 
and the share of the things that were taken which belonged not to him- 
self but to some people who had helped him, this he could not take from 
them: but nothing else would ‘he take possession of.’ , 

‘Well, mother; at all events Abvam was not greedy.”’ 

‘“No, I think he was generous and large-hearted about all this.” 

“ Did be have any more fighting, mother ?”’ 

‘‘The next part of his story is not about fighting ; he seems to have 
settled down quietly again, with his flocks and herds, and to have made 
a sacrifice again, and had a kind of vision, in which he thought that God 
had told him that his children and his children’s children, and: their 
children again, should have the land from one age to another, and be as 
many as the countless stars which were then shining in the sky.”’ 

‘‘Had Abram any children, mother? you haven't told me of any yet.’ 

“He had had no children up to this time, and Sarai his wife was un- 
happy at having no little child: but after a long time Abram took as a 
kind of second wife a woman named Hagar, who was Sarai’s maid, and 
an Egyptian, and she had a little son born.” 

“A second wife, mother? How could Abram have two wives ? Sarai 
was alive.” 

‘Yes ; but in those eastern countries, Joan, it was not thought at all 
wrong to have several wives at once ; and it is the same there now.” 

‘How horrid, mother! How can they tell who is to be the mistress 
of the house; and don’t the wives quarrel ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, they sometimes quarrel very much; and the poor things lead 
what we should think very miserable lives, for they have hardly any free- 
dom, and very seldom go out; they sit at home all day long, almost, and 
‘are too ignorant to do much or have much to think about.” 

“ Poor things,—that must be wretched. And fancy! several wives! 
and when the husband came home they would all want him, and each be 
anxious for him to take notice of her in particular,” 
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‘“Ves, and often be very jealous of each other. And that is what 
happened with Sarai and Hagar. Hagar became set up by having been 
taken as a wife by Abram, after having been only Sarai’s maid; and she 
was rude and disagreeable and ill-behaved to Sarai: and then Sarai 
was angry, and complained to Abram about her. But Abram told her 
that Hagar was her maid, and that she ought to be able to keep her in 
order, and gave her leave to do what she pleased to make her behave 
well to her. Well, Sarai was so unkind to Hagar, that at last poor 
Hagar ran away, to try and go back to her own people. This was before 
she had her little son to make her happy,—and she was very lonely and 
miserable, and no doubt very hot and thirsty and tired, in the desert 
country that she was trying to cross, in order to get to Egypt; and she sat 
down by a well, where she could get a little shade from the trees, and a 
drink of water. Whilst she was resting there, the story says that an angel 
asked her where she came from and whither she was going; and she 
answered that she was fleeing from her mistress, Sarai; and the angel 
told her to go back and submit herself to her mistress, for she had done 
wrong: and then the angel told her that she should have a little son soon, 
and that she should call his name Ishmael, and that when he grew up he 
should be a ‘ wild man,’ or like a wild ass,—living a wild life,—and that 
his hand should ‘be against every man, and every man’s hand against 
hime)” 

‘‘That means that he would be always fighting everyone, doesn’t it, 
mother? ’’ 

‘Ves; the Arabs of the desert were afterwards supposed to have been 
Ishmael’s descendants ; and they were a bold, free, hardy people: the 
country they lived in was this part, called ‘ desert Arabia,’ lying between 
Palestine and the Euphrates: it was so barren and hot that very little 
could be grown there, and the Arabs wandered about, getting a little fruit 
where they could find any growing, near the wells, where there where any 
wells ; and robbing the richer country that was on the borders of their 
desert ; and making attacks on the caravans that crossed the desert with 
merchandise and things to sell,—robbing them, and carrying off their 
goods for themselves. So that their hand seemed really to be against 
every man and every man’s hand against them; and so the story-writer 
imagined this to have been prophesied of Ishmael, whose children and 
descendants these Arabs were.” 

‘Of course it was naughty to be robbers, mother, but I think it must 
have been rather fun for Ishmael and his friends, rushing out on the 
caravans and stealing their goods, and then rushing off as fast as ever 
they could to hide. Perhaps they had horses and rode off at a gallop.” 

“Yes, very likely. It was a wild and lawless life that they led, and 
not without a good deal of danger too.’’ 

‘‘ Did Hagar go back again, when the angel told her ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, she went back; but there is nothing to tell us how Sarai 
received her, nor whether Sarai and Hagar behaved better to each other 
when she got back. But from what comes after I don’t think they agreed 
any better than before.” 

‘“‘T don’t believe they did; how could they be friends, mother! Fancy, 
two wives and only one husband! But doesn’t the story say any more 
about them ?”’ 

“Yes, there isa good deal more, but to-night I can only tell you one 
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thing, and the rest we must put off till to-morrow. After Hagar came 
back from her desert journey her little boy was born ; and she called his 
name Ishmael ; perhaps after that she was more content and could bear 
Sarai’s unkindness better ; for a little baby makes a mother very happy: 
and I am sure Hagar loved her little boy very much.” 

‘‘T dare say when Sarai was cross to her that Hagar would play with 
her baby and forget all about it. She had got something else to think of 
now. Do you know any more about little Ishmael while he was a baby ~ 
or a little boy, mother, before he grew into a wild man? _ I should like to 
know what little tiny boys so long ago were like.”’ 

‘‘No, dear, there is no more told about him till he was a bigger boy. 
But I can fancy that as he grew up to be a ‘wild man’ he was most likely 
a wild and merry little boy. When Hagar had her little boy Sarai was 
jealous and unkind.” 

‘‘T don’t like Sarai, mother; I think she was not at all a nice woman.” 

‘“No, she was very jealous and selfish. But women in very early 
times, and in those eastern countries, were not taught to be nice and good 
and unselfish ; they were not educated, but left very ignorant, and they 
had nothing to do, to employ their thoughts; they were idle and silly and 
ignorant, which was not their own fault ; and they had plenty of time to 
fret and be sulky and cross; they were hardly allowed to go about at all, 
and day after day they had to stay at home, and do nothing and think of 
nothing: so no wonder they were jealous and disagreeable, poor things!”’ 

‘“O yes, poor things indeed. How dreadful! I’m sure I should not 
care to be alive at all, like that. But then they had their little babies, — 
like Ishmael: that must have been nice and something to do.” 

‘Yes, and so you can easily fancy that Sarai envied Hagar when she 
saw her happy with her little Ishmael.” 

‘But if Sarai had been nice, mother, she would have been glad, and 
would have played with Hagar’s baby, and helped her to wash and dress 
him ;—as Auntie does with your baby. She doesn’t sulk and be unkind 
because Phoebe is not her very own baby: she likes her though she is 
your baby.” 

Her mother laughed, and said ‘‘ Yes, Joan, but you see Auntie is not 
ignorant and shut up with nothing to do and ‘to think of. She knows 
better, and has so much to do and think of that her mind is full of kind 
and good and loving thoughts, such as poor Sarai had no chance of learn- 
ing. It was very unhappy for the poor women, and I am sure they lived 
very wretched sort of lives; and it is no wonder that they were often sour 
and unkind.” 

‘‘Yes, poor things ;’’ said Joan with a sigh. 

“‘ And now dear Joan, good night: we will go on with the story to- 
morrow.” 

‘Good night, mother dear: I’m glad I didn’t live when women were 
so much less happy ; for I am so happy !”’ 


GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


To take up the cross of Christ is no great action done once for all: it 
consists in the continual practice of small duties which are distasteful to us, 
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LESSONS FOR SUNDAY CLASSES.—VIII. 
Bearing Burdens. 
READINGS FROM THE BiIBLE.—Cain’s burden, Gen, iv. 1-15. Israel 


in Egypt, #x. i. 7-14, ii. ili. 7-10. Job’s patience under affliction, Fod. i. 


QuESTIONS oN! THE SuBJsecT.—Find a verse in Psalm lv. 
concerning our leaving our cares to God’s keeping. What are 
Christ’s words in Matthew? Find a verse in Galatians confirming his 
injunctions. 


A Ws Wine i tells in a poem of a certain Rabbi named Nathan, who 
had, up to middle age led a pure and blameless life, when 
suddenly temptation became too strong and he sinned. Conscience- 
stricken and too honest to disguise his guilt, he felt himself no longer 
worthy to teach among the elders, but humiliating himself in sack-cloth 
and ashes, set out on a pilgrimage to confess his sin to the well-known 
and highly-honoured Rabbi, Ben Isaac. After many days’ travelling, 
footsore and faint he paused by a saint’s tomb where he saw a figure 
kneeling. When it rose up, lo! he recognised Ben Isaac himself, who, 
having also sinned had come to confess his transgressions to Nathan. 
Weeping and embracing they owned their faults and implored each 
other to seek peace for the other’s soul. Side by side they knelt praying 
for the other’s sins. : 

‘‘ And, when at last they rose up to embrace, each saw God’s pardon 
in his brother’s face.’’ Long after when Rabbi Nathan died there were 
found in his hand these words :— 


“Hope not the cure of sin till Self is dead 
Forget it in love’s service, and the debt 
Thou canst not pay the angels shall forget; 
Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone, 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thy own.” 


Here is another story by Andersen. 

Deep sorrow had entered into a house, for the youngest child, a little 
boy was dead. . There were two elder daughters, but the lost child was 
the dearest. The mother was inconsolable, she gave way to grief 
and despair, never heeding those who were also sorrowing around her nor 
attempting to comfort them. Sleep seemed to have left her for ever, though 
she lay in a sort of dull despairing trance with her thoughts continually 
centred in her dead child. 

Completely overcome by grief she left her sleeping husband’s side 
one fine evening and stole into the churchyard to fling herself down on 
the little one’s grave. Then suddenly appeared a presence muffled in a 
cloak which took her down below the grave into a dimly-lighted hall, and 
there stood her child smiling on her in beauty far surpassing what he had 
possessed before. She clasped him to her heart in rapturous joy. ‘‘ Mother, 
my own sweet mother,”’ cried his dear, little, well-known voice, and he 
pointed to a dark curtain at the end of the hall which separated it from 
the boundless realms of eternity. ‘‘There is nothing so charming 
on earth”’ he said, ‘‘ look mother how glorious it is !”’ 

But his mother with her earthly eyes saw nothing but darkness. 
Gentle music sounded around her but she did not understand the words 
conveyed in those exquisite tones, 
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There was a little longing in her child’s voice as he told her of the 
happiness of Heaven. ‘I wish so much to go again,”’ he said, ‘‘ but if 
you cry so mother I cannot, and yet I should be so glad. You will come 
back soon, dear mother ?”’ 

““Qh stay!” she cried in frantic grief, ‘‘let me hold you again a 
moment longer in my arms.” 

Just then her name was called from above in tones of piercing 
anguish. 

‘‘ Mother,”’ said the little one ‘‘ those are my father’s and sisters’ voices. 
You have surely not forgotten them.” 

This seemed to recall her, a new wholesome feeling of anxiety for those 
she had left behind seized her. Her thoughts had been too much with 
the dead. 

‘‘ Mother, the bells of Heaven are ringing, the sun is about to rise.’’ 
And an overwhelming stream of light shone round about. 3 The child 
vanished and she found herself lying outside the grave. She fell on her 
knees and prayed. 

‘‘ Forgive me, O Lord my God, that I wished to detain an everlasting 
soul from its flight into eternity, and that I forgot my duties to the living 
Thou hast graciously spared to me.”’ ; 

And now with a heart full of faith and resignation she hurried home, 
and greeted her husband and children with words of loving consolation. 
They were astonished at her and wondered whence she had acquired 
this strength. 

‘‘God’s will is always the best,” she replied, ‘‘he gave it me by the 
grave of my child.” 

Charles Dickens, who loved to write on noble deeds mentions the 
following :—‘‘ The Grosvenor, East Indiaman, homeward bound, goes 
ashore on the coast of Caffraria. It is resolved that the officers, passen- 
gers and crew, one hundred and thirty-five souls, shall endeavour to 
penetrate on foot across trackless deserts, infested by wild beasts and 
cruel savages to the Dutch settlements at the Cape of Good Hope. With 
this forlorn object before them, they finally separate into two’ parties, never 
more to meet on earth. , 

There is a solitary child among the passengers—a little boy seven 
years old, who has no relation there ; and when the first party is moving 
away he cries after some member of it who has been kind to him. The 
crying of a child might be supposed to be a little thing in such great 
extremity ; but it touches them, and he is immediately taken into that 
detachment. From which time forth this child is sublimely made a sacred 
charge. He is pushed, on a little raft, across broad rivers by the swim- 
ming sailors; they carry him by turns through the deep sand and long 
grass (he patiently walking at all other times) ; they share with him such 
putrid fish as they find to eat ; they lie down and wait for him when the 
rough carpenter—his especial friend—lags behind, Beset by lions and 
tigers, by savages, by thirst, by hunger, by death in a crowd of ghastly 
shapes, they never—O, Father of all mankind, thy name be blessed for 
it!—forget this child. The captain stops exhausted, and his faithful cox- 
wain goes back and is seen to sit down by his side, and neither of the 
two shall be any more beheld until the last great day; but as the rest go 
on for their lives, they take the child with them. The carpenter dies of 
poisonous berries eaten in starvation ; and the steward succeeding to the 
command of the party succeeds to the guardianship of the child. 
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God knows all he does for the poor baby; how he cheerfully carries 
him in his arms when he himself is weak and ill; how he feeds him when 
he himself is griped with want; how he folds his ragged jacket round him, 
lays his little worn face with a woman’s tenderness upon his sunburnt 
breast, soothes him in his sufferings, sings to him as he limps along, un- 
mindful of his own parched and bleeding feet. Divided for a few days 
from the rest, they dig a grave in the sand and bury their good friend the 
cooper—these two companions alone in the wilderness—and then the time 
comes when they both are ill, and beg their wretched partners in despair, 
reduced and few in number now, to wait by them one day. They wait 
by them one day, they wait by them two days. On the morning of the 
third, they move very softly about in making their preparations for the 
resumption of their journey ; for the child is sleeping by the fire, and it is 
agreed by one consent that he shall not be disturbed until the last moment. 
The moment comes, the fire is dying—and the child is dead. 

His faithful friend, the steward, lingers but a little while behind him, 
His grief is great, he staggers on for a few days, lies down in the desert 
and dies. But he shall be re-united in his immortal spirit—who can 
doubt it !—with the child, where he and the poor carpenter shall be raised 
up with the words: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these. 
ye have done it unto me.” ' 

AGNES BARTRAM. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the second edition of Prof. Carpenter’s 
“First Three Gospels,” ‘‘The Smaller Hymn Book,” and Rev. W. C. Gannett’s 
manual, ‘‘In the Home,” are now ready, 

WE have also much pleasure in calling attention to Miss Frances E. 
Cooke’s delightful book, ‘‘ The Story of Theophilus Lindsey and his Friends.” 
Parents and teachers should not fail to procure this little volume, so full of 
interest and instruction, also well printed and attractively bound. No Unitarian 
school or home should be without it. 

AN Illustrated “Sheet Almanac” for 1891 will be issued by the Sunday 
School Association in a few days. It will contain portraits of the President, 
Treasurer, and the Hon. Secs. of the S.S.A., also of the Rev. Henry Ierson. 
The Price will be One Penny, and all our teachers and scholars should provide 
themselves with copies. 

Ir is now several years since Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s “ Outline Lessons in 
Religion” first appeared, but the book meets real present-day needs. A new 
edition, uniform with Rev. W. C. Gannett’s “In the Home,” will be ready in a 
few days. In this more attractive form we have pleasure in commending it to 
the notice of our readers. 

In a series of booklets called ‘‘The New World’s Gospel,’ Rev. Alex. 
Webster has prepared some vigorous theological literature which many of our 
teachers might read with great profit. Six of the series have appeared, and 
the price is One Penny each. 

In response to many requests, we purpose publishing in the December 
Helper A New Year's SERVICE of Praise and Prayer, with music in both 
notations. Rev. A. N. Blatchford has written a special hymn for the service. 
Orders for extra copies should be sent to Mr. Hare early in November, 


